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quired easily and assuredly. The annua! 
MEDICAL REFORM. number of graduates, in medicine, is at pre- 

In our last number we briefly alluded to sent probably larger inthe United States, 
the decadency of the profession and the’ than in the whole of the residue of the civil- 
desire for reform which seems generally to ized world. Does not this startling fact su! 
prevail. These subjects form the topic of a ficiently proclaim, that the most precious of 
large portion of the introductory and vale- professional honours, designed for the meri- 
dictory addresses delivered during the past torious alone, is dispensed with criminal! 
sxason, showing ina way not to be mistaken liberality? Confessedly the diploma has 
that there is a spirit of progress aroused which lost its value. Every one knows of its pros- 
cannot be suppressed or resisted. ‘titution, and has ceased to regard it as in 

The venerable and illustrious professor of itself deserving of attention. What other 
the Practice of Medicine in the University conclusion could indeed be formed, when 1: 
of Pennsylvania, in the address delivered by cannot be denied that nearly every auda- 
tim to the graduates of that school, touched cious empiric of the land, is sheltered under 
ina very felicitous manner on the existing its protection, and enjoys its immunities and 
condition of the profession. privileges. 

“By an extraordinary multiplication of  ‘* Effects alarmingly menacing to the ele- 
inedical schools,” he remarked, ‘‘a vulgar vation, and real usefulness, of our science, 
rivalry has arisen in spirit and conduct simi- ‘may be discerned, as proceeding from these 
ato that displayed in the competitions of abuses and corruptions. Degraded in its 
eamboats, and railroads, with the same position and authority, by a forfeiture of the 
means resorted to for reaching success. Edu- public confidence, it has become mean, ab- 
cation is cheapened, the period of study ject, obsequious—courting favour by artifice, 
abridged, or lightened—no irksome exami- or means equally ignoble and detestable. 
lations are to be endured, and degrees ac- , Charlatanism has spread its infection through 
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it, and with its hideous features it is im- 
pressed. Do I calumniate, exaggerate, or 
even paint too warmly? The indignant 
tones of every medical man, honest and in- 


telligent, are only repeated. Nay, the glad : 


tidings are abroad that, the profession no 
longer enduring its grievances, is determined 
to be heard, and with a potential voice. ‘Three 
hundred delegates from its embodied masses, 


are at this moment, speeding their way to: 
this city, to meet in convention, to devise | 


measures to eradicate these very evils, and 
redress other wrongs. Cordial will be our 


welcome to these missionaries of good, and | 
hearty our co-operation with them, in every | 


effort tending to the purification of medicine, 

or to its higher and more perfect glory.” 
While a large portion, as we believe, of 

the profession regard the National Medical 


Convention with favour, and entertain hopes ' 


that it will accomplish the more important 


objects for which it will convene, it must 


not be concealed that there are others who 
look coldly upon it,—who believe that it can 


effect no good, at all events none for their | 
individual benefit ; and others again are even | 


hostile to it, fearing that it will adopt mea- 
sures which may interfere with their exist- 
ing chartered rights, and personal interests. 
It is but fair that all should be heard, and 
we therefore shall quote the sentiments 
which have been expressed by those who 
regard the meeting of the convention with 
doubt or suspicion. 

In a review of Dr. Stillé’s lecture, pub- 
lished in the ‘* JJedical Ervaminer,’’ edited 
by R. M. Huston. M.D., Prof. of Mat. 


Med. in Jeflerson Med. College, (number | 


tor Jan., 1847,) after commenting on the re- 


marks made by Dr.8. as to the much longer | 


term of attendance on medical lectures re- 
quired of European students than of those 
in this country, the reviewer goes on to re- 
mark: ‘‘ There is a wide difference in these 
respects, between our situation and that of 
the old institutions and despotic govern- 
ments, to which Dr. Stillé refers as patterns 
for our imitation. 

‘*Under the circumstances in which we 
are placed, it would be both unjust and im- 
politic to prescribe a longer time or greater 
outlay than experience may show to be in- 
dispensably necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the desired object. What may be 
the shortest time necessary is a question 
about which men of equal experience will 
differ; but as the object of all these require- 
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‘ments is to insure a competent amount of 
knowledge for the safe and judicious exer. 
cise of the office of a physician, and as this 
-can be arrived at by a proper examination. 
and in no other way, there ought to be no 
difference of opinion on this point. If every 
aspirant for admission into the ranks of the 
: profession were subjected to this test, there 
; would be little occasion for any other. There 
need be no inquiry where he got his know. 
ledge, nor how long he was about it. But 
here lies the difficulty. The completeness 
of the examination must depend upon the 
character of those who are to conduct it. 
, Who shall these be? In order to arrive at 
’a correct appreciation of this matter, we 
; must first look to the form and operation of 
our government, for no voluntary or self- 
}constituted board, whether examiners or 
those by whom they are appointed, can ex- 
,ercise any effective control or jurisdiction in 
the case. Of this fact there can be no doubt. 
The federal government possesses no power, 
‘under the constitution, to regulate the busi- 
ness pursuits of the citizens of the States. 
Everything of that kind is left with the 
States respectively. This is the practice as 
well as the theory of our government. Every 
State in the Union, then, possesses exclusive 
_power over this subject within its limits. 
3ut most of the States have refused, abso- 
lutely, to restrict the practice of medicine, 
or to prescribe any qualifications whatever 
‘for those practising it, leaving to the com- 
mon law the task of guarding their citizens 
_ by suits for malpractice. 
‘The States respectively have the power, 

and many of them have exercised it, of es- 
‘ tablishing colleges for giving instruction and 
granting degrees. Will these colleges sur- 
_render the business of teaching to other and 
‘irresponsible associations? That would be 
‘to neglect and refuse to perform the duties 
‘of a public trust, for which the law has in- 
stituted them; and if the existing faculties 
‘ were to take that course, there is little doubt 
‘ but that the trustees who govern these insti- 
‘tutions would soon find other occupants for 
‘their chairs, even among those most eager 
for reform. 
' Will the faculties and trustees of the 
‘colleges decline to grant diplomas or test- 
' monials of competency to their pupils, whose 
‘deportment and acquirements have justly 
‘earned them? That is not likely. It would 
/ be surrendering the common privilege pos: 
, sessed by all men, of rewarding merit. 














would be denying to themselves the right 
possessed and exercised by every school- 
master and master mechanic, of testifying 
-) the good conduct and proficiency of their 
pupils ‘and apprentices. Until some legal 
enactments can be had, prescribing who 
may practice, and by whom they shall be 
examined, which is not likely to occur in 
many of the States in any short period, we 
apprehend that the present system of exami- 
nation will continue, and that the character 
of those who shall be recognized as mem- 
bers of the medical profession will depend 
onthe more or less general diffusion of edu- 
cation and the character of the professors in 


the different medical schools; whilst the - 


character and fitness of the latter will depend 
upon whether the honours and emoluments 
of their stations shall afford adequaie induce- 
ments to properly qualified individuals to ac- 
cept the appointments. That such will con- 
tinue long to be the case may be doubted, 
when we see the facility with which charters 
are obtained, and the general rage for en- 
gaging in the business. If the system of 
medical education is to be improved, and 
the respectability of the’ profession main- 
tained, the number of medical colleges must 
be limited to the actual wants of the com- ° 
munity. How this is to be attained it is 


dificult to say. Most likely the college : 
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result. For ourselves, we neither anticipate 
so much good, nor apprehend so much con- 
fusion and evil from its proceedings, as many 
of those who are arranged on opposite sides. 
None have laboured more earnes'ly than 
ourselves, in times past, to elevate the 
standard of medical education in the United 
States, nor does any one more sincerely de- 
sire itnow. On this point our feelings have 
undergone no modification in the lapse ot 
time and the change of circumstances; but 
our knowledge of the difficulties that lie in 
the way is increased, and with it our hopes 
and anticipations of great results are dimi- 
nished. 

‘The burden of complaint in the lecture 
before us, as well as in the mouths of al! 
who are most earnest in the movements on 
this subject is, that the courses of instruction 
given in the colleges are not sufficiently 


‘numerous and complete, and that the stand- 
‘ard of graduation is too low,—forgetting 


altogether that a very large number of the 
practitioners throughout the country attend 
no lectures at all, and a still larger number 
never graduate or submit to any examina- 


‘tion whatever. Now if all could be induced 
to attend lectures and demonstrations, and 


undergo an examination, no one can doubt 


' that it would be the greatest of all reforms. 


as regards the interests of humanity, and 


fever will be allowed to run its course, until; the honour of our profession. ‘The great 
acrisis ensues from the complete exhaustion Sand lamentable error of the existing state of 
ofall means of support. Insome instances, | things is, not that they who graduate are 
ike too many plants in one parterre, some } insufficiently instructed, but that so many 
will wither and die, whilst others, deriving } engage in practice who have received little 
additional strength and support from their} or no instruction at all. It is a serious 


decay, will bring forth better and more} question, whether any measures that would 
abundant fruit.’’ ’ subject the student to a greater expenditure 


Again the reviewer remarks: of time and money to obtain a degree, wou!d 

“The lecture before us derives importance ’ not increase the number of uneducated prac- 
at the present moment, beyond what is ordi-  titioners, and in this way reduce rather than 
narily due to a well-written essay by an. elevate the general standard of medical edu- 
estimable individual, from the spirit of re-; cation in the country. If some means can 
fm which has gone abroad among the? be devised to require every man to submit 
profession in this country, the promptings of > to examination before entering into practice, 
which are to be manifested in the proceed- : it will do more to improve the respectability 
ings of the National Medical Convention to; and usefulness of the profession, than any 
assemble in this city in May next. From > and all other means we have heard suggested 
the diverse objects contemplated by those’ for that purpose.” 
who are to take a part in the proceedings of’ In the same journal, (‘‘ The Medical Ex- 
the Convention, and the discordant views’ aminer for the succeeding month, Feb., 
entertained and already expressed on many ’ 1847,) in a notice of several lectures, the 
points, it is difficult to form any idea of what’ reviewer remarks :— 
will be the results of its deliberations. If? ‘‘ The lectures before us are somewhat 
all Utopian schemes be discarded, and none’ discursive. A few are strictly introductory 
but such as are practical adopted, good may ; to the departments taught by their respective 
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52 MEDICAL REFORM. 
authors. Others touch more or less directly | some of which are doubtless real; but even 
on the agitating question of medical reform— | if real, their repeated promulgation is caley 
as it is commonly designated; and as few | lated to do more harm to the profession in 
but reformers have much zeal in the cause, | its connection with the people than all the 
most of the writers are on that side of the | vagaries of the empiric, and all the follies of 
question. Moral courage is demanded of | homaopathy and mesmerism, against which 
any one who feels satisfied with the things certain journalists appear to direct their 
‘that be,’ and declares so openly ; and it is’ shafts, whilst they pass over in silence the 
too much the habit with the over-zealous— ‘employment of secret agents by members of 
and therefore, too often intemperate, hasty, our own profession, who, by publishing the 
and injudicious—to consider those who do | results of their experience with such agents, 
not belong to the movement party ‘arro- ‘become the open abettors of quackery, and 
gant,’ as if the charge did not apply rather ‘scarcely more elevated in the moral scale 
10 active agitators, who are dissatisfied with ‘than the quacks themselves.”’ 
arrangements over which they have no di-; Inthe same article, in noticing Dr. Wat- 
rect agency—although such agency would ‘son’s lecture, the reviewer remarks : 
doubtless be most grateful to them. ‘ ‘Dr, Watson is a reformer—doubtless 
‘Tt has been often said, that the present ‘the advocate of a judicious reform—as we 
is eminently, an age of improvement; and’ were wont to hear of the advocates of a ju- 
with this sentiment we fully accord. The ‘dicious tariff. The following sentiment ap- 
profession, within the last few years, has / pertains to many as well as to himself. 
advanced at a more rapid pace than proba-; ‘‘ ‘Gentlemen, the medical institution which 
bly at any former period of the same dura- ’ first comes up to the reasonable demands of 
tion in medical history. We believe that ‘the profession in this respect, and, possess- 
there never were in the ranks of the profes- ‘ing the facilities, requires of its graduates 
sion so many who have had the benefit of‘ practical acquirements equal to those at 
medical instruction in the schools; and we ; present enjoined upon the students of Eu- 
doubt whether there was, at any time, so ;ropean schools, will find its interest in the 
great a proportion of readers; and whether measure.’ P. 8. 
in all respects the profession was as respect-’ ‘* We do not believe in this. Such an in- 
able. Improvements may be, and are, sug- stitution may be able to exclaim with F'ran- 
gested; some of them feasible ; but most of ‘cis the First, ‘tout est perdu sauf notre 
them not; and it must ever be borne in ‘honneur,’? or it may have ** submit to its 
mind, that modifications of educational sys- ‘ benches being filled by a ‘select few.’ We 
tems which have been wisely suggested, have now in mind a distinguished literary 
and sustained by long experience, ought not institution, in which it was determined to 
to be made hastily; and that every great ‘raise the standard,’ and to render its highest 
change is an experiment, which in a govern- : honours difficult of attainment. This was 
ment—or system of twenty-nine govern- done; and whilst the graduates of other in- 
ments—like ours, may not be found as. stitutions were annually numerous, this dis- 
satisfactory in practice as it seems to be ‘tinguished school did not confer its highest 
sound in theory. ‘degree at any time on more than half a 
‘‘Let the youth intended for the medical ‘dozen; and in some years, we believe, not 
profession have—as we remarked in our last a single candidate presented himself. It 
number—the intellectual and moral training | may be said, that they who succeeded would 
that befits the well educated gentleman ;— ‘be more respected and successful than the 
let boards of examiners see that the candi- ‘alumni of other institutions where gradua- 
date for practice has the necessary qualifica- ‘tion was more easy; but we have had no 
tions, and there can be no well founded | evidence of this; on the contrary we do not 
cause of complaint on the score of insuffi- ' know a single case in which marked advan- 
ciency of attainments. ‘The standard of | tage has accrued to the graduate for the toil 
qualification must ultimately be determined ) which he had to undergo for this more ele- 
by such examining boards; and if they do ‘ vated collegiate distinction. Let a depart- 
their duty, the wildest reformer can see no) ment of higher mathematics be established 
necessity for periodical meetings of the pro- ‘in our colleges, and even if filled by a La 
fession with the expressed intention of point- | Place or a Gauss, it might be attended by 4 
ing out, and attempting to rectify, defects, ‘few pupils; whilst the benches appropriated 
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.) lower mathematics under an ordinary 
-acher would be filled to overflowing. A 


certain, or rather uncertain, amount of 


-nowledge is admitted by all to be requi- 
se; but the general feeling—erroneous we 
sant it to be—is that high literary and 
wientific distinction 1s not necessary, and 
may be injurious in the transaction of the 
»ysiness concerns of life; hence we not un- 
equently see the learned and accomplished 
ohysician dismissed, and the lowest empiric 
wasulted in his place. It is strange, but 
not less true, that an individual ordinarily— 
and even more than ordinarily—intelligent 
will consent to confide in the professional 
vudgment of one whose opinions on any 
other matter he would contemn.”’ 

Inthe Western Journ. of Med.and Surg., 
edited by Profs. Drake and Yanpet and 
Dr. Corescorr, (March, 1847,) we find the 
following editorial article in relation to the 
convention : 

‘At the close of our last number, we 
made a passing reference to the approaching 
National Convention, in which a fear was 
intimated, that it would not be productive of 
the good which some of our brethren antici- 
pate. Lest this should be construed into an 
expression of indifference or discouragement, 
we are led to recur to the subject. 

‘‘Our apprehensions are threefold : 

‘1, That all the schools of the United 
‘tates will not send delegates, and that those 
wo do, will not carefully discuss and set 
‘orth to those who represent them, their desi- 
rata; without which there can be no ade- 
uate ground of hope, that what the con- 
vention may recommend, will be ratified by 
i sufficient number of our institutions to 
wroduce the desired uniformity. 

“2. That from the vast geographical ex- 
‘ent of our country, and the consequent 
versity of conditions under which our 
‘chools are placed, it will be difficult to 
‘sablish uniformity. This will especially 
trove to be the case, if their representatives 
‘hould not come together in a spirit of cour- 
‘cous and patient forbearance. If they do, 
much, though doubtless not all that is de- 
“rable, may be accomplished. 

“3. That the delegates of our medical 
“cieties will be over-anxious to regulate the 
polity of our schools, of which most of them 
must necessarily know much less, and be 
8s qualified to judge correctly, than those 


institutions present, result from the state of 
society in which we live, and cannot be cor- 
rected by the convention; while others are 
the consequence of their number, the blame 
of which rests on our respective State Legis- 
latures. 

‘We foresee still other difficulties and 
embarrassments to the action of the conven- 
tion, but they are of lesser magnitude, and 
may be obviated, provided its members shall 
consult together in a right spirit—that is, 
with a fixed determination not to part, till 
they have laid the foundation of an American 
profession. It is quite time that this was 
at least attempted. At present, there is as 
little intercourse and sympathy, between the 
physicians of the different States of the 
Union so called, as between those of the 
different kingdoms of Europe. All this is 
wrong, and should if possible be corrected. 
The medical profession is one throughout 
the world, and especially should its mem- 
bers inthe same confederacy of States, com- 
pose one brotherhood. Asa means of pro- 
moting this interesting object, and at the 
same time giving an impulse to medical 
inquiry and improvement, it is to be hoped, 
that the convention will not adjourn without 
taking measures to bring about, in some 
central city, a yearly meeting of physicians, 
surgeons, obstetricians, druggists and den- 
lists, open to all who legitimately belong to 
these respective departments of the protes- 
sion. Such meetings could not fail to call 
forth many valuable papers and reports of 
committees, the reading and discussion of 
which would be a source of both pleasure 
and improvement; while our physicians 
generally, would acquire a new impulse to 
observation and experimental research, and 
the publications of the association would 
elevate the character of our profession.”’ 

Prof. L. M. Lawson, editor of the Western 
Lancet, in the number of his journal for 
March, remarks: 

‘« Tt will be remembered that the National 
Medical Convention held in New York, 
May, 1846, adjourned to meet in Philadel- 
phia, May, 1847. We have no disposition 


‘now to enter into an exposition of our views 


on the subject of ‘ medical reform ;’ and al- 
though it is evident that many things might 
be improved, still we have not much faith in 
the ability of the Convention to abrogate the 
evils which are known to exist. Some of 


who have experience as teachers. Not a ‘the schemes for reform proposed by the last 


‘ew of the imperfections which our medical ; 


Convention, we regard as having a detni- 
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mental instead of beneficial tendency ; others 
are obviously impracticable, however desir- 
able; while a few may be carried into prac- 
tical operation. 


insurmountable barriers to the accomplish- 
ment of several of the proposed measures. 
‘* Notwithstanding these doubts and mis- 


givings, which we believe are entertained 


generally by the faculty here, still ‘l’ransyl- 
vania University is willing to contribute her 
part towards the accomplishment of any 
measures which may tend to elevate the 
profession of medicine ; and with this feel- 
ing, Professors Mitchell and Bartlett have 
been appointed delegates to attend the Con- 
vention.’’ 

Anniversary Address to the New York 
Medical and Surgical Society. By I. 
CampsecL Stewart, M.D. New York, 
1846. 


The subjects discussed in this highly in- ° 


teresting address, are the actual condition of 
the medical profession in this country, and 


the causes which tend to impede its pro- } 


gress, and interfere with its honours and 
interests. ‘These topics possessing particular 
interest at the present period, we shall give 


relation to them. 
Dr. Stewart properly draws a distinction 


between the social standing of the profession, ° 


and that which is accorded to it as a profes- 
sion. ‘The former, he observes, is an ele- 
vated one, the latter is far from being so. 


‘* That there isa great want of respect and | 


regard,’’ he remarks, ‘‘for what is called 


the regular profession, is, I think, abundantly ° 
manifested by the unconcealed and open’ 


efforts to injure it, as evinced both by the 
encouragement of quackery in all its multi- 


plied forms and varieties, and by a constant 


endeavour to find fault with, condemn, and 
ridicule the art, and those who practise it. 


people in the legislatures of some of our 
States, proves likewise that our profession 
is not held in high estimation; these gentle- 


sire to cast down and destroy every barrier 


quite as essential to the welfare of the people 
generally, as to our interests. In some in- 
stances they have succeeded in throwing the 
practice of medicine open, and making it 
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free to all who choose to engage in it, with. 


out requiring from them any guarantee ot 
‘their capability to treat disease, or ailurdins 
Such is the character of our > 
sivil and social institutions, that they offer ' 


to the people the slightest protection from 
impostors, who, by arrogating the title oj 
physician, may with impunity pursue a 
course of chance practice, calculated to pro- 
duce the most serious consequences to their 
health, and endanger the lives of those who 


’ submit themselves to their care. 


‘* The evils resulting, not to us, but to the 


public, from the application of the principles 
of free-trade to the practice of medicine, are 
, numerous and most serious, but it is not my 
‘intention to indicate them at present, and | 
will only reiterate the assertion, that as a 


profession we are not held in high estimation 
in this country.”’ 
Dr. Stewart then examines the question 


- whether we are really entitled by our in- 
trinsic merits to the same scientific conside- 


ration as our professional brethren in other 
parts of the world, and he ‘feels bound to 
acknowledge that in science at least, the 
profession in this country is far behind the 
medical communities of other countries, and 
this,’’? Dr. S. remarks, ‘‘I think is wholly 
owing to the wrong and faulty system of 


» medical education established amongst us; 
some extracts to show the author’s views in‘ 


a system so defective as not only to have 


attracted the attention of foreigners, but to 


have led to a loud call from the disinterested 
and well-informed portion of our own [’acul- 
ty, for a thorough re-modelling. 

‘‘With the exception of some few at- 
tempts to support the present system ori- 
ginating with parties whose position is sucu 


as to warrant the conclusion that they mus' | 


be more or less influenced by personal in- 
terest in advocating it, I believe that the fee!- 


; ; . al 
ing may be considered as almost universa! 
-in favour of the adoption of a more extensive 
course of general and professional insiruc- 


tion, and the establishment of a higher 


’ standard of medical acquirements. 
‘* The action of the representatives of the | 


‘To aid us in investigating this subject, 


[will present a statement of what is require’ 
‘by our medical colleges of their students 


‘before they will allow them to apply for an 
men seem, by their course of action, to de- | 


examination, or accord them the honours 0! 


/a degree, and by comparing these with the 
of protection which had been raised by their ’ 


predecessors, and considered by them to be’ 


requirements exacted by the medical boards 
of other countries, we shall be able to se 


° “7 ° hv it 
in what the difference consists, and why !' 
is that our physicians, at least at the period 


’when they first become such, are not ¢! 
‘titled to be considered on an equal scientii ic 
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ing with those of other parts of the’ 

, “ld, 

“At most, if not all the chief medical 

-hools of the United States, it is exacted 

~ students who apply for degrees, that 
ey shall produce evidence, 

“dst. Of their having studied in the office 

'a practitioner. 

“9d, Of their having attended during two 
ourses of lectures at a medical college. 

“3d, That they shall have composed a 
esis; and 

“4th, ‘T'hat they shall have complied with 
ome minor general regulations. 

“There is no preliminary examination, 
uid no means are resorted to for ascertaining 
wether a young man is capable, by pre- 
“ious preparation, of profiting by the lessons 
1 is Instructors, or likely to make hereafter 
: competent and useful physician. He may 
ve thoroughly well grounded in the various 
ranches of science, and his general know- 
edge may be most extensive ; or he may be, 
il have known, so ignorant and illiterate 
sto be unable to write his own language, 
rtranslate the Latin of the diploma which 
isstriving to obtain, He.is not put to the 
proof, and no evidence is exacted of his hav- 
i complied even with these few rules, 
ther than his simple assertion, or at most 
xe exhibition of his tickets, which is rather 
‘quired as a proof of his having paid for 
vem, than as any evidence that he has at- 
eided the lectures to which they give him 
mission. 

“Having fulfilled these obligations, he is 
mitted toan examination, and receives his 
gree, Or is rejected. 


“The character of this examination is. 


rnerally such, that a student who cannot 
dergo it must be wofully ignorant indeed. 
dence, the rejection of candidates is, with 
8a matter of exceedingly rare occurrence, 
id almost all who have complied with the 
nost essential requisite of paying their teach- 
8, are sure to be honoured with the title to 
which they aspire. 

“Atall the principal universities and col- 
‘ges in Great Britain, Ireland, and on the 


“ontinent, where medicine is taught, the | 
‘abroad, and is so in reality, little or no at- 
‘tention to hospital practice is required from 
‘the student here. 
exact from him that he shall purchase a ticket 


dUrses of instruction are much more com- 
rete and perfect than with us. At London, 
“dinburgh, Paris, Dublin, and other seats of 
nedical schools, students are afforded many 


‘tore, and much greater facilities for acquiring - 


‘thorough medical education, and the period 
‘study is not only much longer, and the 


subjects taught more numerous, but the pre- 
liminary and final examinations are of a 
character to render it certain, that the can- 
didate who obtains their diploma must be a 
qualified and thoroughly well-educated phy- 
sician. 

‘The courses of instruction at our col- 


:leges embrace, for the most part, six sub- 


jects, which are professed to be taught in 
two years, or rather in two periods ot less 
than four months each, so that with a mode- 


rate degree of attention, and a fair share of 


common sense, any one, with us, may ac- 
quire the knowledge considered as necessary 
for a physician, and obtaina license to prac- 
tise, afier about eight months’ college study! 
And this too under circumstances in every 
respect unfavourable; such as a continual 
and irksome attendance on lectures on dit- 
ferent subjects, during a great part of every 
day, leaving neither time for study and pre- 
paration, nor for relaxation or dissection. 
More time is devoted in other countries to 
the study of the fundamental science of ana- 
tomy alone, than is allowed to our students 
for perfecting themselves in all the branches 
of a medical education. 

‘‘ Whilst for the most part, then, seven 
or eight months’ attendance on lectures is 
required by the regulations of our medical 
colleges, in Europe four years are considered 
as scarcely sufficient; and that too after a 


‘preparatory course of study calculated to en- 


large and strengthen the mind, and render it 
fit for receiving the more difficult and im- 
portant professional knowledge which is to 
be subsequently imparted. 

‘* All the more important subjects, and 
especially practical anatomy, and clinical 
medicine and surgery, are there thoroughly 
taught. ‘The student is not only required 
to dissect, but is examined on dissection, 
whereas, here a very irregular attendance 
on the dissecting-room, probably during a 
few evenings only in each session, is all that 


‘is expected of our pupils, and, indeed, 

‘some cases, they are notified publicly, be- 
‘forehand, that though advised to do so, they 
willnot be required to dissect at all. Whilst 


it is considered of paramount importance 


Some of our colleges 


of admission to a hospital, when one is con- 
venient, but there the matter rests. And 


‘this even is not always required; and if not 
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obligatory on them to do so, how can it be high-minded young men feel it to be so. I 
expected that students, when they have so have known them ashamed to acknowledge 
much else to attend to, will goto the ex- )that they were graduates, and the M. “ipa 
pense of procuring a ticket, or after getting coveted, and so ostentatiously displayed at 
it, willtake the trouble to attend the practice | home, at least while it is new, I have seen 
of these institutions? That they do not do ‘erased from their cards when abroad. 
co, is, | think, very evident, from the fact; ‘‘ So satisfied are some of them that they 
that out of upwards of six hundred in attend- ‘are not prepared to defend the title with 
ance at the New York Colleges during the which they have been inconsiderately ho. 
present session, only about one in eight has ’ noured, that they prefer to appear simply as 
applied for the privilege of visiting our City ; students, from whom much less is to be ex. 
Hospital! And yet this is known to be the | pected than might be looked for in persons 
only one here to which they can obtain ac- bearing the full and highest honours of the 
cess. The all important branch of clinical profession. Itis for the want of a thorough 
instruction then is not taught to students education here, that our young physicians 
here, at all events in a satisfactory manner; ‘are compelled to enter themselves as the 
for the cliniques attached to the schools in students of students when they go abroad, 
this city, in Philadelphia, and elsewhere, and thus to admit, that though graduates, 
though useful, can never present to them the ; they are wanting in the knowledge possessed 
advantages that they would derive from ’ by under-graduates. 
examining patients, and following their; ‘‘It isa gross error to suppose that the 
treatment, ina regular and well organized ; high standard of medical education estab- 
hospital, and under the direction of qualified ; lished in Europe is the result of wealth, and 
teachers. ‘that it is impracticable to introduce it into 
‘‘ Botany, Medical Jurisprudence, Practi- | this country, as has been asserted by a vene- 
cal Chemistry and Pharmacy, Pathology, ‘rable author here, whose lecture on the sub- 
and some other subjects considered essential ject, and in defence of our present system, 
to a medical education abroad, are nowhere ' has been so severely criticised, that I shall 
taught properly, or as separate branches, in; make no other commentary on it, than to 
the medical schools of our country ; and the | point to the bright examples to be found 
student’s knowledge of them, if obtained at amongst the most eminent and renowned 
all, must be gained by close study and ap- | physicians of Paris and London, many of 
plication at home, after he has got his;whom have had to encounter a degree ot 
diploma, and left college. ‘abject poverty unknown in our country, and 
‘Tt is the want of a thorough and efficient who have, nevertheless, gradually risen to 
course of education here, that induces so fill the proud positions which they now oc- 
many of our young graduates to go abroad ' cupy.* 
for the purpose of gaining knowledge which ‘‘ Besides the estimate in which it is held 
they ought to be able to obtain at home ; and ‘abroad, in what light is this subject con- 
I may venture to assert, that if proper use | sidered at home? ‘The editors of many of 
was made of the advantages possessed by ‘our medical journals admit frankly that our 
our large cities for affording medical instruc- ) whole plan of education is most faulty ; and 
tion in all its departments, and if our schools numerous recent writers, in advocating the 
would at once adopt a high standard of pro- ‘ call for a general convention, declare that the 
fessional acquirement, Paris and London } defects of the present system are so glaring, 
would soon cease to present the superior at- {that e change is absolutely required. One 
tractions which they now do, and our young | of them makes use of the following strong 
men would seek at home the information | language in reference to the subject: 
which it now costs them so much trouble; ‘‘‘ We have always advocated a higher 
and expense to obtain in foreign countries. /—— 
aa x hepga 
har one oe a ts 10 Know | The cleraed lpn en fhm 
5 guized by ° distinguished men in our profession, Wa 
Kuropean schools as on a footing of full’ poor when a student, that he was forced to 
equality, and that alumni here are not /!ive on coarse ammunition bread and water. 


., }For along period his daily expenses were 
pst = en ran ren with ‘limited aie cents, and “4 nape him- 
students there. And yet such is the fact, ’ self for three months, in Paris, on twenty 


and most keenly do some of our spirited and ; dollars. 
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-udard of medical attainment for graduat- thought he was a competent physician, and 


in medicine, and a sufficient preparatory 
_jycation to place physicians on a par with 
» other learned professions; but we have 
een sv much of the leveling system; so 
nach pandering to popularity; such auda- 
us promises on the part of medical schools, 
vull pupils; such pretensions to cheapness 
»oard; such mock examinations for de- 
-ees; such drumming up of students; and 
wich underbidding in the price of tickets; in 
sjrt, such artifices, and tricks, and ma- 


ouvres, for the sake of putting a few dol- | 


isin the pocket, that we have almost lost 

early faith in the practicability of medical 
elurm, at least to that extent to which it 
wight to be carried in order to accomplish 
ue desired end.’ 

‘There is no school here, whose certili- 
ve our army and navy examiners can take 
«sa sufficient guarantee of the qualifications 
vt eandidates tor admission as medical offi- 
ers into either of these branches of the 
public service; they are obliged to form a 
sandard of their own, and the numerous 
rejections of young men, mostly graduates, 
vom they examine, show conclusively that 
‘ishigher than that of the colleges gene- 
rally. * 

“The possessors of them do not always 
spreciate the diplomas which are so easily 
wiained, and which they in many instances 
inow and feel that they do not deserve. A 
‘ung man applied to me a short time since 
v take him as a pupil, and on my asking if 
i©had yet undergone his examination, he 
nswered me ‘yes, he was a graduate of 
‘wh acollege;’ but with great naiveté added, 
that he did not think he ought to have a 
iploma, or that it could be worth much.’ 

“A gentleman, likewise a graduate, in in- 
ating to another, in my presence, some of 
te numerous advantages which he might 
‘rive from visiting Paris, stated that ‘he 
‘ad, on obtaining his diploma here, con- 
‘dered himself to be a good anatomist, a 
zood chemist, and a good surgeon; that he 


——e 


*“ 4 medical board for the examination 
'applicants for appointments to the medical 
tif of the army, was convened in the city 
New York, on the Ist of July last. 
“U8 board 15 candidates were invited to pre- 
eit themselves, 10 of whom only appeared 
ind were examined; and of these last but 2 
‘ere approved and recommended for ap 
ointment.’—Report of the Surgeon-General 
8. Army, 


( 


quite as well informed in his profession as 
any one else. He had gone abroad, how- 
ever, and he had been but a short time in 
France when he was ashamed to find how 
ignorant he was, even in the branches in 
which he had supposed himself accom- 
plished. He soon ascertained that his whole 
course of study was to be gone over again, 
and that he literally knew nothing, and was 
far behindhand with junior colleagues with 
whom he was brought into contact.’ 

‘*A system then, which is so universally 
admitted to be defective, must stand in need 
of amendment, and it appears to me that a 
period has now arrived when a bold step 
may be advantageously taken in favour of 
reform, and the introduction of, if not a 
European, at least a higher standard of 
medical education amongst us; and the 
school or schools that shall adopt it, though 
they may for a time experience a loss in the 
diminished number of their pupils, will 
eventually, and certainly, find their reward 
in the increased value that will attach to 
their diplomas. 

‘*We can most of us recollect the time 
when the Edinburgh or London degree was 
ulmost necessary for the physician who ex- 
pected success in his profession ;* it is now 
almost equally necessary for those who 
would succeed, to have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of Paris. ‘The public, having no other 


sure guide, formerly esteemed a physician 


,in proportion as the university from which 


he received his degree was estimated; and 


‘now that we have so many schools, and so 


many incompetent physicians, and are so 
surrounded by quacks—renegade doctors— 


‘or those who arrogate to themselves the 


title, people will begin to look about them 
again, and make inquiries as to the relative 
standing of the various colleges, with the 


‘view of employing those physicians who 
‘shall bear the diploma of that institution 
‘which is known to give the most full and 
‘perfect course of instruction. 


‘‘Tt would almost seem from the course 


‘pursued by them, that many of our colleges 


( 


Before | 


are disposed to offer bounties to young men, 
and entice them away from honest mechanic 





* There are, however, numerous excep- 


tions to this general rule, for we have amongst 


us some fully qualified and highly accom- 
plished physicians who are self-made men, 
and who never enjoyed the advantages al- 
forded to those who study in Europe. 
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trades, to engage in the study of medicine.” ’ faculty to vendors of quack medicines; the 
So easy and cheap do they make it appear, | injudicious charges sometimes made for pro- 
is the effurt necessary fur gaining a license, | fessional service, sometimes being excessive. 
that numbers are induced to study, who} at others too small; and the non-obseryance 
would never for a moment think of doing so, ; of the proprieties in professional intercourse, 
if moderate restrictions were imposed, and } In relation to all these points, the author's 
they were required to devote a reasonable | views are just, and are such as are main- 
proportion of time to attendance on lectures. tained by the respectable portion of the pro- 
‘The result of this is, that hundreds gain } fession everywhere. 
entrance to the profession who are wholly’ Among the non-professional causes Dr. 
unfitted for fulfilling the high duties devolv- ) Stewart notices, the influence of the press, 
ing upon practitioners ; and this evil must) and the interference with our interests by 
continue so long as the efforts of our medical | the legal profession and the clergy. These 
schools are directed to the end of obtaining } subjects also the author has discoursed well, 
the largest classes, and sending forth the ;and we regret that we have not space to 
greatest number of graduates. So long as quote all that he has said in relation to them, 
they trust for reputation on the number,’ ‘‘ The influence of the press,’’ Dr. S. re. 
rather than the character of their alumni, marks, ‘‘is severely felt by our profession 
our country will be annually flooded with ; as being frequently exerted to its prejudice 
imperfectly and half-educated physicians, ; and discredit. 
many of whom must, from absolute neces-, ‘* The most prominent and striking man- 
sity, be forced to resort to means for gaining » ner in which this injury is experienced, is 
a livelihood, calculated to degrade them in > through the facility afforded to quack adver- 
their own and in the public estimation, and ° tisers, for inserting in popular and exten. 
to produce a ruinous influence on the pro- sively circulated papers, notices of their 
fession.”’ secret remedies, and astonishingly success- 
Dr. S. then notices some of the causes» ful modes of treatment. ‘To such an extent 
which, in his opinion, tend to interfere ma- > has this evil grown, that whole columns ot 
terially with the honour and interests of the } our most respectable newspapers are filled 
profession. ‘‘ These,’’ he observes, ‘‘are > with them. A recent writer declares that 
of two kinds: such as are produced by the ? he had counted eleven out of twenty columns 
acts of the profession itself, and such as are comprised in one paper, filled with these 
caused by the acts of the community gene- ; quack notices. 
rally, or those not belonging to our society.’ ‘* It is wholly impossible to calculate the 
Ot these, the first, it appears to me, are by ’ amount of injury that accrues to the com- 
far the most important, and productive of | munity, as well as to us, from this pernicious 
incalculable injury; and I think that we. and degrading practice. For, besides lend- 
might find, if we examined carefully, that ing to impostors, facilities for puffing and 
many of the evils of which we have cause to | making themselves known, these advertise- 
complain, are the direct consequence of the; ments are frequently of a character both 
suicidal course pursued by the profession: indelicate and criminal, producing a banefi! 
itself; and that in fact most of the difficulties : influence on public morality, and often lead- 
by which we are surrounded are occasioned | ing to the commission of offences against 
by ourselves.’’ Under this head the author | the laws both of God and the State. 
notices the course pursued by some practi-, ‘*I am aware that the space occupied in 
tioners for the furtherance of their own indi- / newspapers in the manner indicated, 1s well 
vidual interests, and regardless of the injury paid for, and that it may appear unfair and 
it inflicts to the credit and standing of the} unreasonable to expect their proprietors 10 
profession in general; jealousy and unkind ; deprive themselves of so fertile a source 0! 
feeling between physicians in the same place; ) revenue. But have these gentlemen no 
the lending of the name and influence of the other object than pecuniary gain? Are they 
—— ‘not bound, as directors of public opinion, and 
* At some of our country medical schools, as guardians of the public interests, to ab- 
students are allowed to pay their professors } stain from pursuing a course calculated not 


with due-bills, or notes, to be redeemed at) , rx re 
. ‘ i ‘ , ? ' ’ ot re udiciai iO 
some future period, when the voung men } only to —e us, but directly P _ t they 
shall have accumulated enough money to. the public weal? Is it so clear that (he) 


enable them to cancel the obligation. would necessarily incur a loss by refusing 0 
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promulgate information such as is usually’ 
contained in these notices? If they could 
be induced to devote the space occupied in 
this disreputable manner to miscellaneous 
information of a general character, they 
would soon find their subscribers to increase 
in a proportion amply sufficient to compen- 
sate them. ‘The experiment has already 
been tried abroad, and we hear of no com- 
plaints of loss from those interested in such 
journals as have refused to serve as a me- 
dium for imposition. 

“lhe opinion of the publisher of one of 
these papers on the evils resulting from the 
course generally pursued, is expressed in 
such strong and forcible language, that | 
cannot resist the temptation to quote it. He 
says,— 

‘** We fell into the current and followed 
the bad example of pre-existing periodicals; 
but reflection has led us to see our mistake, 
and we hasten to repair it, assured that we 
shall give satisfaction to all our readers, who 
properly estimate the true character of mo- 
dern quackery, which. is one of the vilest 
and foulest of all foul and vile vocations, 
and is sustained to an incredible extent by 
fraud, forgery, and falsehood, and fraught 
with delusion, disease and death. ‘To pub- 
lish their nostrums is to partake of their 
deeds. 'T'o receive their money is to share 
their spoils and aid them in making war. 
upon mankind.’ 

‘“ May we not hope that the example set 
by this editor may be speedily and generally 
followed on this side of the Atlantic, and 
that editors here may likewise be found— 

‘**Cheerfully to abandon the publication 
of all advertisements of quack medicines, 
which will be an act of homage to their own 
taste and judgment, no less than a conces- 
sion to the strongly expressed opinions of 
some of their best friends, who, with our- , 
selves, deeply deplore the disease and mor- 
tality occasioned by the nostrums of medical 
quacks, published daily in this great metro- 
polis.? 

‘By following so independent and wise 
an example, this foul blot on the body of our ’ 
press will soon be entirely and permanently 
erased. 


, studies in this department of science. 
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advertisements, they injure us, and make 
dupes of the public. ‘he frequent, and 
often well-written articles which appear in 
the editorial columns of our newspapers, in 
praise of various quack systems of medical! 
practice, and urging upon the community 
their value and importance, do much harm. 
For, besides being more generally read, they 
carry with them a great degree of weight, 
as emanating from individuals supposed to 
be impartial, disinterested, and capable of 
forming a correct judgment. 

‘* The press is likewise guilty of injustice 
towards us in sometimes publishing garbled 
or incorrect reports of the acts of medical 
men, or bodies of medical men, which are 
calculated to cast ridicule on them and on 
the profession to which they belong. The 
professional transactions of medical societies, 
and the reports of medical lectures, are not 


' proper or fit subjects for insertion in other 


than medical journals. But, at all events, 
when they are published, it is but a matter 
of common justice to report them correctly 
and with accuracy. 

‘‘The remarks sometimes made by the 
press in reference to dissection, are often in- 
judicious, and calculated to maintain feelings 
of prejudice against it, and against those who 
are obliged to resort toit. Practical anatomy 


is one of the branches of our profession, with 


which every medical man should be familiar, 
and as it is impossible that a proper and 
correct knowledge of it can be obtained 


otherwise than by the actual dissection of 
dead bodies, it appears to me that the intel- 
-ligent writers for newspapers would be doing 


a positive good, if, in place of exciting their 
feelings by using harsh language in refer- 
ence to this subject when it is spoken of, 


they would endeavour to bring people to 
‘view it as indispensable for their own inte- 


rests; as, without it, it is wholly impossible 
for us to qualify ourselves to make good 
physicians or skilful surgeons, the intluence 
of the press should be exerted to lead the 
public to look upon it as a matter of course, 
and our authorities should be induced to 
make suitable legal provisions for furnishing 


students with the means of prosecuting their 
20s 


‘But this is not the only complaint that; ——— 


we have to make against publishers and edit- ' 
ors in this country. We have to find fault 
with many of them for their editorial en- 
couragement of new systems, and innova- 
tions on our established methods of practice, ; 
by which, if possible, more than by inserting 


* It is but just to state that, since this ad- 


‘ dress was delivered, an editorial article has 
> appeared in one of our most popular city 


journals, noticing and advocating the call for 
a National Medical Convention, and admit- 
ting the existence of some of the evils here 
complained of. 


i? 
1& 
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Dr. S. very justly thinks that, ‘‘ we have ;in whose favour they operate, succeed, in a 
fair grounds fur making complaints against ; comparatively short space of time, in amass- 


the legal profession, for interference with 
are sometimes given to juries, and examina- 


medico-legal character. 


ing large fortunes. I do not pretend to assert 


our interests, inthe manner in which charges ’ that the success of these persons is to be at. 


tributed to the influence of clergymen’s cer. 


‘‘T need not remind you that, in their’ 
‘and cool impudence, their exertions could 
’ not be crowned with entire success. I am 


endeavours to get evidence from medical 
witnesses, lawyers often travel out of their 


way, and go far beyond the record, in order ; 


to endeavour if possible—not to shake the 
testimony of those whom they may be ex- 
amining, or cross-questioning ; for this they 


tions sometimes conducted in cases of a, tificates alone, for without a certain degree 


- of practical knowledge in the other arts of 


gulling, and an abundant stock of assurance 


only maintaining that thisis one of the most 
sought for and valuable adjuvants that the 


charlatan can obtain, as through its means 


have a perfect and undeniable right to do if: 
they can; it is their duty to get all the facts ; 


of a case, and elicit the truth from every 


source—but not to impair the confidence of a’ 
jury, in medical testimony, as such. They; 


are often satistied if they can make it appear 
that a physician falters, or is unable to an- 
swer at once, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation and reflection, all and every question 
that they may choose to put to him; forget- 


) 


ting that whilst theirs is an exact science, ; 


ours is as yet far from being such, and that 


an apparently trifling question may involve > 
so much, and be capable of so many various | 
interpretations, that every honest and up-? 


right man will naturally pause and hesitate, 


before pronouncing an opinion on which > 


much may depend, and which it is often re- 


quisite for him to study well, before he can; 


come to a conclusion that shall be satisfac- 
tory even to himself.’’ These views are 
well enforced, and illustrated by some strik- 
ing examples. 

In regard to the last named of the non- 
professional causes, Dr. S. observes, ‘‘ We 
feel severely the influence of the clergy, as 
operating against our collective interests, 
and through their countenance of empiricism, 


he may, at least, hope to gain notoriety and 
consideration from congregations whose 
ministers recommend him and his drugs in 
terms of high praise and commendation. 

‘¢ In support of this assertion, and to illus- 
trate how much importance is attached to a 
clergyman’s name, I will allude to an ad- 
vertisement which has long been a standing 
one inan extensively circulated daily paper. 
It is headed, appropriately enough, ‘ Re- 
markable Cures,’ and after describing, very 
briefly, some three or four desperate cases, 
all of which were, of course, speedily and 
perfectly relieved, and which are well cal- 
culated to strike the minds of non-profes- 
sional persons as being truly wonderful 
proofs of the dexterity and skill of the adver- 
tiser, it concludes with a certilicate from no 
less than six reverend gentlemen, to the effect 
that they have witnessed his astonishing 


‘performances, and highly recommend him 


as ‘safe and skilful’ in the treatment of the 


diseases which he professes to cure. 
‘‘T attach more importance to an adver- 
tisement of this kind than I should probably 


do, were it not that the names of the reve- 
‘rend endorsers are known to the public, and 
‘considered by it as occupying respectable 
positions, in which they can command a 


to the positive detriment of the public at’ 
: the eloquent Baptist clergymen; the learned 
‘*It is a notorious fact,’’ he says, ‘‘ that’ 


large.’? 


the venders of quack medicines, and what 


certain degree of influence. I would ask 


Catholic priest; and their reverend co- 


‘signers, what they conceive to be the object 


are usually called ‘advertising doctors,’ ’ 
| ‘they have thoughtlessly appended their 
often with success—to obtain the signatures ' 


exert themselves to the utmost—and too 


of clergymen, or certificates from them at- 


testing to the high virtues of their medicines, ’ 


or the superior skill and knowledge which 
they possess. 


In proportion to the number. 


and influence of the clergymen whose inte- ° 


rest they can thus bring to bear, is their 


success. So far is this system in some in-° 
stances carried, that the fortunate individuals; the public, in recommending to its notice 


and aim of a notice of this kind? Whether 


names as an act of charity, and with the 
view of lending the assistance of their influ- 
ence, to an individual whom they conscien- 
tiously believe to be worthy of their conhi- 
dence and esteem? Whether it is from the 
desire of seeing their names daily circulating 
in print? Or whether it is that they truly 
think, that they are conferring a benefit on 
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and consideration, a person whom they in 
‘heir hearts believe to be better instructed, 


and better able to atiord relief in the class of 


diseases which he treats, than others? Are 


they sufficiently versed in the knowledge of 


our science to be able to vouch for the learn- 
ing and skill of an operator? Or do they 
infer from the advertiser’s diploma, which 
they have doubtless inspected, and which is 
presumed to have been obtained after a care- 
ful and sufficient examination, by those com- 
petent to judge of his cababilities, that they 
are at liberty to recommend him as both 
‘safe and skilful?’ 

‘‘T might adduce numerous other in- 
stances, in support of the assertion, that the 
influence of the clergy is often used to fur- 
ther the objects of those who seek for noto- 
riety and patronage through advertisements 
in the public prints, and to the positive detri- 
ment of the medical profession. The one 
instance, however, already cited, is amply 


sufficient to illustrate the fact, and there is. 


no further necessity for particularizing. 

‘It would scarcely be believed that clergy- 
men, though they might be willing to sign 
certificates, and vouch for impostures, would 
so far forget their duties, and the sacred 


ted to practise medicine in France unless he 
has a regular diploma of Doctor of Medicine, 
and has registered the same both with the 
secretary of the Academy and in a govern- 
ment office. No person can receive the 
degree of doctor of medicine until he has 
been admitted a bachelor of letters or of arts, 
and has gone through the course of study 
prescribed by the law. Every French gra- 
duate who has received the diploma of doc- 
tor from a French faculty, and has duly 
registered his name, may practise freely in 
all parts of the kingdom, and he is at liberty 


to take the title of physician or surgeon at 


his option. Whosoever shall assume either 
of these titles, or call himself ‘‘ doctor,’”’ 
without having acquired the title in a regular 
and lawful manner, shall be summarily pun- 
ished by an imprisonment of from six months 
to two years. A repetition of the offence 
shall be followed by a punishment of from 
two to five years. 

Art. Il. Rights and privileges of foreign 
graduates. —No foreign graduate, whether 


‘he bea Frenchman or a foreigner, will be 


henceforth permitted to practise in France, 
except by the license of the crown, to be 
granted on proot of equal value in the foreign 








character of the religion which they profess, | degree and diploma, as determined by the 
as to permit the churches over which they , Royal Council of the University; the said 
preside, and which are dedicated to the diploma to be registered according to the 
worship of God, to be used as theatres for provisions of Art. 1. With respect to fo- 
the exhibition of shows and juggleries; and } reigners, this permission to practice may be 
yet, that this is occasionally done, may be at any time withdrawn; and it may be re- 
easily proved, and I now hold an advertise- ' stricted to practice in one particular district, 
ment announcing, that, ‘by request,’ a Jec- | or among the countrymen of the practitioner. 
ture on ‘Animal Magnetism’ will be deli- ; He who holds a foreign diploma must call 
vered, on an evening indicated, in a certain | himself by his foreign title—Doetor of the 
church, belonging to a sect held to be one } University of aoe and physician, or 
of the most devout amongst us; and this | surgeon (¢tranger). A foreigner who in his 
advertisement goes on to state that persons }own country has gone through a course of 
will be magnetized ; and closes with the very | study which may appear satisfactory 10 the 
significant notice that ‘twenty-five cents will } Royal Council of the University, will be 
be charged for admission.’ ’’ ; permitted to graduate in France, and to ex- 
== -ercise, upon similar conditions, all the rights 
Progress of Medical Reform in France.— (and privileges of French graduates. The 
This subject has seriously engaged the atten- same rules will apply to Frenchmen who 
tion of the French government; anda sketch | have studied in foreign countries. The prac- 
of the principles on which medical legislation ; tice ot medicine, or of any of its branches, 
should proceed, has been recently presented ; contrary to the provisions of this article, 
to the Chamber of Peers, by the Minister of } shall be punished by imprisonment, as men- 
the interior with a Projet de Loi. ;tioned under Art. I. 


The following are five of the articlesof the; Arr. III. The Officiers de Santé who 
proposed law: ‘have been regularly admitted according to 


Art. I. Registration and definition of ‘the law of the 10th March, 1803, may con- 
practitioners—Punishment for illegal prac- ; tinue to practise medicine according to the 
tice-—No person will henceforth be permit- } terms of the commission granted to them. 
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If they assume any other title, they will be | visible to the millionth, or even the decil- 
liable to imprisonment according to the ’ lionth of a grain; when no balance yet made 
terms of the previous articles. can weigh less than the thousandth part of a 
Art. LV. Aegulation of special branckes\ grain; and common sense will show that 
of medical practice.—Within a year after the trituration could never bring about such a 
promulvation of the present law, it shall be division of parts; and 3, that a substance in 
determined by royal ordinance under what ) a small dose will produce a powerful effect, 
circumstances the practice of special branches | while the same substance in a large dose 
of the medical profession shall be permitted | may be taken with perfect impunity! To 
to be exercised, whether temporarily or per- | suppose that assumptions of this kind can 
manently. Inthe meantime, the practice of} ever be made subjects of demonstration, or 
these branches of medicine shall be placed’ that they can be received as a basis for a 
under the penal restrictions enumerated in’ reform in the practice of medicine, is ab- 
Art. I. A similar order applies to the edu-}surd. They appear to us to show that the 
cation and practice of midwives (sages fem- | Ilahnemannic therapeutics can only be re- 
mes). | garded as a downright system of imposture, 
Arr. V. False pretences of qualification.' and therefore unworthy of serious refuta- 
— Whosoever shall practise medicine or any | tion.’’—Med. Gaz. 
of its branches under any title whatsoever, ‘ 
without having fulfilled the obligations im- } 
posed by the present law, or whosoever shall ’ 
assume any title indicating that he is quali- » wad 
fied to undertake any branch of medical’ DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
practice, or atitle not recognised by the pre- ° Delegates to National Medical Conven- 
sent law or any royal ordinance, shall be’ tion.—F rom the Medical Society of the City 
deemed guilty of the illegal practice of medi- ) ad County of New York.—Drs. I. Wood 
cine, and shall be summarily punished ac- ’ Cock, sen., J. C. Cheesman, J. B. Beck, 
cording to the provisions of Art. I. ; J. K. Rodgers, Isaac Wood, F’. U. Johnson, 
There are three more articles. These, ) Jos. M. Smith, J. R. Van Kleeck, Hubbard, 
which refer to the dispensing of medicines, ; W. N. Blakeman, Isaac Green, Commann, 
and to those offences which will legally dis- ) G. Buck, Joel Foster. 





MEDICAL NEWS. 


qualify individuals who have once been ad-) From the Georgia Medical Society.—Drs. 
mitted as medical practitioners, we have not} R. D. Arnold, and J. B. Tufts. 
seen. > From the Medical Society of Tennessee.— 





Drs. J. B. Hays of Columbia, Stout, Martin, 
SKETCHES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. and Buchanan of Nashville, Arent of Mur- 
OF MEDICAL DELUSIONS.  freesborough, and Nelson of Davidson Co. 
Infinitesimal Morality. —The medical; From the Medical Society of South Caro- 
journals seem unconsciously to be engaged Jina.—Profs. S. H. Dickson and Moultrie, 
in a discussion as to the morals of the and Drs. Thos. Y. Simons, Jas. P. Jervey, 
homeepaths, and to entertain some doubts: and Wm. T. Wragg. 
as to whether they are mere simpletons or; From the Lebanon Co. (Penna.) Medical 
shrewd knaves. We never had any mis-} Society.—Drs. John W. Gloninger, David 
givings on the subject, neither have we’ B. Marshall, Nathaniel Rank, Seth K. 
now. ‘I'hat their victims are simpletons is) Smith, Benj. F. Schneck, Samuel Behm, 
clear enough, but that the victimizers know) Jeremiah Breidenbach, C. D. Gloninger, 
what they are about, is equally clear. Lest, ; George Rex, Jonathan Zerbe, Henry Stine, 
however, it should be supposed that we are | D. S. Cooper. 
singular, we give the following opinion of a) From Transylvania University.—Prols. 
cotemporary :— , Mitchell and Bartlett. 
‘We are called upon by the hommopa-} From Cambridge University, Boston.— 
thists to believe—1, that a particular sub- ) The whole Medical Faculty. 
stance produces a decided eftect when there | From the Medical Society of Virginia.— 
is no proof whatever of this substance being) Drs. R. W. Haxall, S. A. Patteson, C.5. 
even present in the globule administered; } Mills, Jas. Conway, F. Marx, Jno. Dove, 
1, that a substance like charcoal (carbon) ; Thos. Nelson, J. A. Conningham, F’. Hl. 
which is quite insoluble, and therefore indi- | Deane, G. G. Minor, J. N. Broocks, R. G- 
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Cabell, C. P. Johnson, H. D. Taliaferro, 
Wm. Ball, W. A. Patteson. 
From the New York Pathological Society. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Howard, M. D., Columbus. Chemistry— 
Rev. I. Merrick, Delaware. Obstetrics 


and Diseases of Women and Children—H. 


—Drs. Metcalf, Walsh, Halstead, Ayres H. Childs, M. D., Massachusetts. Patho- 


and Moses. 

From the Middleser District Medical 
Society. —Drs. Elisha Huntington, John W. 
Graves, Nehemiah Cutter, and J. Curtis. 

From the North-Eastern Medical Asso- 


ciation of Kentucky.—Jno. M. Drake, M. D. 


From the Verein deutscher Aertzein New 
York.—Drs. Detmold and Henschel. 
From the Montgomery Co. (Penn.) Medi- 


cal Society.—Drs. G. W. Thomas, H. Cor- ' 


son, and J. L. Foulke. 

From the Faculty of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of the City of New 
York.—Profs. A. H. Stevens, C. R. Gil- 
man, and Robt. Watts, Jr. 

From the Medical Department of Colum- 
bian College.—Profs. 'T. Miller, J. Riley, 
and J. I’. May. 

Indiana Medical College-—By the by- 
laws of this institution, candidates after 
passing a satisfactory examination are re- 
quired to publicly assent to the following 
promise befor the degree is conferred : ‘‘ You 
do solemnly promise that you will, to the 
utmost of your abilities, exert your influence 
for promoting the welfare and respectability 
of the medical profession: That you will 
demean yourselves honourably in the prac- 
tice thereof: That you will not put forth 
any nostrum or secret method of cure, and 
that you will not publish any matter or thing 
derogatory of the profession.”’ 

Harvard University.—Oliver W. Holmes, 
M. D., has been appointed Parkman Profes- 
sor of Anatomy and Physiology inthe Medi- 
cal School, in the place of Dr. J. C. War- 
ren, resigned. Dr. J. B.S. Jackson, Prof. 
of Pathological Anatomy and Curator ; and 
Dr. Jeffries Wyman Hersey, Professor of 
Anatomy at Cambridge. Dr. Warren has 
been appointed emeritus Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology. 

Medical Department of Willoughby Uni- 
versity.—By a resolution of the trustees, the 
Medical Department of Willoughby Uni- 
versity has been transferred to the city of 
Columbus, (Ohio,) and the following faculty 
have been appointed :— 

Anatomy and Physiology—J. P. Judkins, 
M. D., of Cincinnati. Surgery—R. L. 


) 


logy and Practice—J. Butterfield, M. D., 
Columbus. Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics—'l’. R. Spencer, M. D., New York. 
Medical Jurisprudence and Insanity—S. M. 
Smith, M. D., Columbus. 
The fees for a full course is fifty-five dol- 
lars; the matriculation fee, three dollars; 
and the graduation fee twenty dollars. 
Dr. J. Buttertield Dean of Faculty. 
Projected New School in Michigan.—It is 
stated that eflorts are now being made for 
the establishment of a medical school, near 
the central point of the State of Michigan. 
Plagiarism.—A volume ‘‘On Tumours of 
the Uterus and its Appendages, by ‘Tuomas 
S. Lez,”’ which received the Jacksonian 
prize, has very recently (1847) been pub- 
‘lished in London. If any one will look over 
its pages, and particularly over table No. 11, 
and the deductions drawn from it, commenc- 
ing on page 183, and compare it with a 
similar synopsis, published in the Amer. 
Med. Journ., for April, 1845, page 330, he 
will there find a table of the same kind, hav- 
ing the same arrangement, similar headings, 
and even the same language, with full reter- 
‘ences, by Dr. W. L. Atlee of this city, 
> yet we cannot discover that Mr. Lee has 
'made any acknowledgment to Dr. Atlee. 
On the contrary, he assumes the authorship 
in these words, page 153: ‘‘/ have carefully 
collected into a tabular form all the known 
operations for the extraction of the ovary!” 
» We happen to know that the construction 
of this table cost Dr. Atlee much time, trou- 
ble, and labour. His careful synopsis of the 
‘leading features of each case, with the refer- 
ences to authorities, was peculiarly valuable 
to the profession in the consideration of this 
/important question. It is evident, on the 
pages of Mr. Lee’s work, that he has availed 
, himself extensively of this aid, and we regret 
that he did not think it best to award justice 
-to whom it is strictly due. It would appear 
from the foot notes, p. 270, that Dr. Atlee’s 
table was before him. ‘The only original 
matter furnished by Mr. Lee is the addition 
- of some cases occurring since the publication 
, of Dr. Atlee’s table, and arranged under the 
same heads. He has failed, however, in 
‘noting all. So entirely has he depended 
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upon Dr. Atlee’s table, that he has not even’ Under ether intoxication the most severe 
added four rece nt cases, occurring in Ais own « / surgical operations may often be performe d. 
country, and noticed in the journals before : and the patient, when the influence is dissi- 
his work went to press. , pated, will assure those around him that he 
sia _. —_— has experienced no pain, and that he has 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. been probably under the influen 
ce of a plea. 
Inhalation of Ether as a means of pro-, sant dream. It is, however, certain that 
ducing insensibility to Pain.—(The follow- under the knife, patients thus intoxicated 
ing remarks on this subject by the editor of) will struggle, or even scream, violently ; 
the London i Gazette, March 12th, and yet, when all is passed, they will tel! 
1847, are worthy o wiontien] ; you that they have been totally unconscious 
: I poet nabs which = vader. the sapere ae has given rise to it, 
ed in the use of ether as a means of render- ; It is also the fact, that many signs of 
. 7 . . ex- 
ing persons unconscious of pain, while under | haustion may be apparent afterwards, and 
surgical operations, having had time to ex- , they may be quite as decided as those which 
_ a the length and orig = —— after oe Operations, and 
ot our land, it becomes us, as journalists, to’ indeed much more than might be 
consider calmly whether our present expe- ’ to occur after unimportant ae ce. 
— of = ee of this new agent is these ei are to be explained it is 
really confirmatory of, or in opposition to, , not easy to determine; some persons sug 
e . . . . 7 5° 
the glowing paragraphs almost daily found | gest that it is owing to a strong pre-occupa- 
in our newspapers :—whether, in fact, the tion induced in the brain by the intoxication, 
introduction of this medicine, for the pur- ) —others maintain that the power of percep- 
pose alluded to, has been productive of the | tion is for the time extinguished, as you 
unmixed good that the public have been led‘ stupify the brain and make it insensible to 
to believe, —and whether, in estimating its; pain by an overwhelming dose of opium; 
value, medical men have followed that dis- ; and by them the convulsive movements are 
creet, philosophical, and respectable course) referred to a reflex action. Whether any of 
which might have been expected from the} these explanations be correct is doubtful. 
members of a liberal profession. . The fact, however, still remains—certain 
Pesan non a a that ein itor pthc nse although 
1 oduced by ordinary potations, by; the patient, when the influence has ceased, 
opium, by Indian hemp, or indeed by many is not aware of anything which could have 
other substances, does, when it is carried far’ given rise to them; and certainly there is 
enough, produce in the system astate marked ; often as much appearance of exhaustion as 
by a more . = — unconsciousness ; might be expected from the apparent amount 
of pain; and this, with respect to opium and} of suffering. 
hemp, whether taken into the stomach, or ; These facts being admitted, it may next be 
introduced into the lungs by smoking. } asked—Can we determine in advance what 
: sje = a sg condition, is induced ’ dose of the vapour the patient may require 
y the use of ether. It is true we have not’ to produce the wished-for effect, as we can 
era pein to introduce ether into the determine what dose may be required by 
ae st on at ia barney remedies to produce a given eflect ? 
o the performance cf sur-}—(as we know, in fact, that in nineteen 
gical operations; but we are by no means? cases out of eenty a scruple of jalap will 
yore wo 7 eflects would not be | purge—a scruple of ipecacuanha will vomit.) 
~ y remarkable were it so applied, or Certainly not; for if we take two similar 
rat the plan might not be accompanied with} kinds of apparatus, with a like quantity of 
ess risk, than when it is introduced into the similar ether in each, of the same tempera- 
— through the agency of the lungs. } ; ture, and let it be inhaled by two patients 
ile the stomach is modified for the re-} with the same rapidity,—in one the desired 
ception 7 various substances, the lungs are} effects may be obtained within five minutes; 
sae for the introduction of atmospheric } in the other it may be not for a quarter of an 
air, and it is constantly observed that the} hour; and there is no certain sign by which 
air-passages become impatient under the | we can be assured that the patient has had 
soci of the ether vapour, as well as} enough. The state of the pupil and the state 
under many other gaseous fluids. ‘of the pulse are extremely variable, and 
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therefore not to be relied on; probably the 

est test is the change in the breathing. 

Then it also happens with ether, as with 

opium, or, indeed, any species of intoxicat- 

ng substance, that the form which the in- 

‘oxication may assume cannot with any cer- 
‘ainty be predicated. One man, under 

pium-smoking, will become stupidly in- 
sensible—almost comatose; another will 
become furious, and ‘‘runa muck,”’ as is 
often observed in the East. Under ether, 
probably one case in twenty will be accom- 
panied by this sort of excitement. 

Then, as to the operation itself, it is not 
always desirable that the patient should be 
unconscious: it is sometimes well to know 
how much suffering is experienced—whether 
nervous cords are unnecessarily interfered 
with, and soon. No surgeon, while open- 
ing a hernial sac, or making a section of the 
prostate, could regard without apprehension 
the chance of some convulsive movement. 
When a patient’s senses are entire, these 
things do not often happen; but during in- 
toxication he may bring his jaws together 
while a cutting instrument is in his mouth. 

Supposing it to be admitted, however, 
that the administration of ether under ordi- 
nary circumstances is a certain means of 
rendering a patient insensible during opera- 
tion (which is by no means the case), and 
supposing the dose could be exactly adapted 
‘0 every case, and supposing the effects to 
be uniform, do we know of any evil conse- 
uences which have up to this time resulted 
irom its use ?—and are they of so serious a 
haracter as to make a prudent man hesitate 
in recommending his patient to become sub- 
ect to its influence ? 

Great excitement of the nervous system, 
sometimes approaching to apoplexy,—an 
asthmatic condition of the respiratory or- 
gans,— spitting of blood, syncope, —are 
among the results which have been ob- 
served; but these are by no means the 
worst. In many instances—already we are 
aware of six or seven—death has followed 
juickly upon operations so performed. It 
may be that in some of these cases death 
would have resulted even had the ether not 
been inhaled; but, as far as we have been 
informed, several of the deaths have occur- 
red under circumstances which are not ob- 
served under ordinary operations. It is to 
ve regretted that the same alacrity is not 


shown in furnishing journals or newspapers - 
with these fatal cases as with the ‘‘ dexterous | 


’ 


operations.’” We are sorry to say it, but 
we believe it to be the fact, that none of 
these cases, with the exception of that re- 
ported by Mr. Nunn, have been recorded in 
this country. 

How different is the conduct of M. Jobert, 
the distinguished surgeon of St. Louis, at 
Paris. At the sitting of the Academy ot 
Medicine, held l’ebruary 16th, he stated 
that in two cases death after operation had 
occurred in his wards, and that the inhala- 
tion practised in both instances did not ap- 
pear to him to have been altogether uncon- 
nected with the fatal issue. 

Why there should be this want of com. 
mon honesty we cannot conceive. There 
are few persons who do not concede the ne- 
cessity of fairly trying the agent; and, it 
that be admitted, its failure cannot attach 
any reproach to the operator unless there 
have been a want of proper caution in the 
administration. So far as the eflects have 
been at present observed, they do not justify 
us in condemning the agent, but they show 
us the necessity of grave circumspection in 
its employment. 

There is another matter connected with 
this subject which presses more heavily upon 
us; and it is under a strong sense of duty 
that we raise our veice against it. We 
allude to the system by which this discovery 
has been introduced to the public. It is so 
inconsistent with that self-respect which 
should actuate the conduct of every member 
of a liberal profession, that we could not be 
silent without a failure of the duty which 
we owe to those who pursue the higher path. 
To extend invitations to be present at ope- 
rations to every layman of his acquaintance 
is surely not the way in which an enlight- 
ened surgeon would seek to advance the 
cause of science. Under this new agent the 
phenomena, where females are concerned, 
are often so peculiar, that the opportunities 
of being present are sought for by some per- 
sons as a means of gratifying a prurient 
curiosity: and what is not less to be de- 
plored, is the fact that what is observed has 
the effect of influencing incorrectly the judg- 
ment of people whose infirmities may render 
them the subjects of operation, but cannot 
tend to the advancement of science. 

The experiments have been in many in- 
stances so made, that the public are no 
longer spectators only, but judges of the 
propriety of the administration of the reme- 
dy ;—and patients now direct that ether shal! 
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or shall not be employed, instead of allowing 


the practitioner freedom of action. 
It is with much pain that we have observed 


the headlong pursuit of any opportunity for 


performing surgical operations,—someiimes > 


even without urgent necessity, — because 
they are likely to come before the public. 
One day it is the section of tendons, another 
the administration of ether ;—and we are 
confident that nothing tends more to shake 
public confidence in professional men, than 
the restlessness with which each new phan- 
tom is followed and abandoned. 

But what is still less worthy is the system 


the verdict, as he had no doubt whatever 
that the ether alone was the cause of deat); 
and it was a duty he owed to the public to 
say so.—LProv. Med. Journ., March 24. 

Injurious effects from Ether Inhalations ~ 
The following melancholy case was related 
by Prof. Roux, tothe Academy of Sciences. 
March 8th:— 

At the beginning of the month of Marc) 


/a man was brought into the professor’s ward 


at the Hotel Dieu; he was affected with a 


_ wound of the scrotum, which had occasioned 
tetanus. Although it appeared evident that 


of puffing in the public papers to which the | 


inhalation of ether has given rise. The 
presence of a newspaper reporter, however 


? 


able in his own field, is not necessary in the ' 
operating theatre of an hospital, and he can ; 


scarcely be a competent judge of the merits 
of a surgical operation. A surgeon would 
scarcely say that an amputation was per- 
formed in a masterly manner, when the soft 


he would not live beyond thirty-six, or at 


L 


most forty-eight hours, still the hope was 


entertained of diminishing the violence of 


convulsions by the inspiration of ether. After 
a few minutes the subject became insensible, 
but half an hour after the experiment he ex- 
pired: he would have died even if not sub. 


mitted to the process; but M. Roux though: 


‘it his duty to say that, undoubtedly, death 


parts, left to cover the bone, were insufficient , 


for the purpose, by an inch and a half, the 
bone being left protruding ; and yet such an 


operation has so fascinated a reporter that he | 


could scarcely set any bounds to his glowing 
description of its excellence. Is it igno- 
rance, or something corrupt which affords 
the readiest explanation of these things ? 

It will not do for us to wrap ourselves up 
in our mantles, and to inveigh against Hol- 
loway and others, if quasi respectable mem- 
bers of our own profession, and even hospi- 


tal surgeons, await only a convenient oppor- } 

. . e 4 
tunity to advertise themselves in terms as} 
gross and as objectionable as those of Cul- : 


verwell, Goss, and others. 


Fatal effects of Ether Inhalation: Inquest. 


gate, in the county of Lincolnshire, from 
whom a tumour had been removed while 
under the influence of ether. She never 


the operation. 
returned: —* That the deceased, Ann Par- 


kinson, died from the eflects of the vapour ’ 


would have occurred in this case much 
earlier than if inhalation had not been per- 
formed. 

M. Bouvier related to the Academy of 
Medicine, March 9th, a case of labour in 


-which ether had been employed, and in 
which the uterine contractions had been ar- 
_rested by the inhalation. 


It is stated in the Medical Times, March 
6th, that a case of lithotomy performed at 
the Suffolk and Colchester Hospital, proved 
fatal within twenty-four hours after the ope- 
ration. It is also said that an old gentle- 
man operated on for some disease of the 
foot, by Mr. Travers, died within twenty- 


‘four hours of the operation. He never 


recovered from the stupor caused by the 


- ether. 
—An inquest has been held on a young wo- ; 
man, the wife of a hair-dresser, at Spittle- 


) 


Effects of Ether Inhalation in Parturition. 


-—The following extract of a letter to the 


’ editor of the Provincial Med. and Surg. 
>} Journal, dated Paris, Feb. 25th, will be 
rallied, and died without the slightest re- 
action having taken place, sixteen hours after ° 


The following verdict was 


read with interest. 
‘‘The mind of the profession here, 1s €n- 
tirely occupied upon the ether question, 10 


‘the temporary exclusion of all others. The 


) 


of ether, inhaled by her for the purpose of ' 
alleviating pain during the removal of a’ 


tumour from her left thigh, and not from the 
effect of the operation, or from any other 
cause.” The surgeon who performed the 


Baron Dubois read a very interesting paper 
to the Academy of Medicine the day before 
yesterday, giving the details of six cases o! 
protracted and difficult labours, in which the 
vapour of sulphuric ether was inhaled with 


/marked advantage. ‘The particulars will be 
operation stated that he fully concurred in; almost immediately published, but in the 1n- 
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rim I may as well tell you that the results 

of the Baron’s experience warrant him in 

syncluding that the vapour of the ether may 

ye inhaled by parturient women :—Ist, with- 

out any danger to mother or child; 2d, with 

advantage to both, in so much as that it de- ; 
sroys all resistance in the voluntary muscles 
{ the perineum, relaxing or rather paralyz- 
ing them for the moment, without impeding 
yr interfering in the slightest degree with | 
the natural physiological muscular actions of 
the uterus. ‘lhe Baron has also observed 

that the abdominal muscles in their aciions 

in parturition are not at all affected by the | 
inhaled ether. 

“The two first cases—both instrumental 
—one in labour forty hours, the other thirty- | 
six, before the vapour was inhaled, turned 
out ultimately unfortunate, as both patients 
died of puerperal fever which was at the 
time prevailing in the hospital, (La Mater- 
nité.) This sad result the Baron does not 
think can be ascribed at all to the use of the 
vapour; nor does he on the other hand at- 
ribute the immunity of the other patients in 
the same hospital to it. 

‘The Baron, upon interrogating the pa- 
tients after delivery as to their sensations 
during the operation, was informed by all 
but one, that they felt nothing of what was 
doing, but that one smiled and would not 
say what she had felt. It afterwards turned ; 


and nostrils; a single short and difficult in- 
spiration is hardly made before the etiect is 
experienced ; and I have occasionally seen 


, the paroxysm ended in six or eight minutes, 


the respiration having in that brief interval 
become almost natural. 

‘It is not otherwise with hooping-cough ; 
the paroxysms of coughing are positively cut 


‘short by having the ether and the handker- 


chief in readiness, and using them when the 
fit is perceived to be coming on. So ef. 
fectual have I seen their immediate applica- 
tion, that I have even found it necessary to 
suffer the patient to have an occasional fit of 
coughing to its natural termination, with a 
view to clearing the chest from accumulated 
mucus.”’ — 

Detection of Feigned Diseases by Ether 
Vapour.—M. Bavvens has employed ether 
vapour in two cases in which the individuals 
were suspected of feigning disease for the 
purpose of avoiding the conscription. In the 
first there was an apparent deformity of the 
spine and projection of the back. The young 
recruit who was suspected to be an impostor 
had been subjected to various experiments, 
but without success. He was finally made 
to inhale ether vapour; in a few minutes 
there was complete relaxation of the limbs, 
and the supposed deformity entirely disap- 
peared. ‘Thus convicted, the man no longer 
denied that he had feigned the deformity for 





ut that this patient, by her confessions to {the purpose of avoiding service. In the 
the nurse, was ashamed to say what she felt second case the person was believed to feign 
and thought, as she found herself engaged, anchylosis of the hip-joint. When the ether 
all the time whilst under the influence of the had been inhaled, the same relaxation of the 
ether and undergoing the operation of de- muscular system was produced; but, on 
livery, with her husband, in that preliminary ;examination, the anchylosis remained as 
process which is so essential to the bringing ‘strongly marked as before the experiment : 
about of that condition in which ladies like | thus proving that the disease was real. 


‘0 be who love their lords.”’ 
_ Prohibition of the use of Ether Vapour in 


Vupour of Ether in Asthma and Hooping- | minor Surgical Operations.— L’ Union Mé- 
ouch.—Dr. Witis makes the following ‘dicale (13 March) informs its readers that the 
bservations on the subject in the Medical ; Council of Health of Zurich has issued an 
Glaseaditiesttes ‘order prohibiting the use of ether vapour by 

“Ether, given by the mouth, has long ‘those who practise dentistry, bleeding, and 
been familiarly employed in the treatment ‘ other minor surgical operations. ‘This pro- 
f asthma. I have for many years been hibition has been issued in consequence of 
aware of the fact that it is vastly more effi- certain accidents having arisen from the use 
cacious administered directly in vapour by of ether vapour by inexperienced persons. 
the breath. My plan of using it is extremely ae 
simple. Ihave had recourse to no kind of | Inhalation of Muriatic Ether. — Mr. 
apparatus for this purpose, but have been F'LoureNs states that the muriatic ether 
content to pour two, three, or four drachms has yielded in his experiments on etherial 
of the fluid upon a clean handkerchief, and ‘ebriety as decisive and more prompt effects 
to direct this to be held closely to the mouth : than sulphuric ether. 
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68 FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Advance of Asiatic Cholera.—Great Mor- Remuneration to Medical Men jn Eng. 
tality in Mecca.--By intelligence received 'Jand.—The Poor Law Board of Direc: tors 
from Alexandria, dated January 19th, we) and Acting Guardians for the Tunstead and 
learn that the Asiatic cholera has reappeared ' Happing Hundreds, advertise in the Norfolk 
in the Hedjas, extending as far as Aden, and ’ Chronicle that they will proceed at a certain 
that within the space of a few days more | time to elect a surgeon to act as medica! 
than fifteen thousand persons have been cut | officer, and to further illustrate what we 
off by this terrible disease in Mecca and its; noticed in our last number, p. 46, respect- 
environs. It had, however, somewhat di- | ing the compensation to medical men, we 
minished in intensity, and was extending } shall quote a portion of this advertisement. 
southwards. On the receipt of this intel-; ‘‘ The person elected will be required to 
ligence great alarm was excited in Egypt, | attend to and supply medicine, &c., to all 
and arumour soon spread that the disease ' paupers residing in his district, which con- 
had reached Suez and even Cairo. This) sists of the following parishes—viz., Bacton, 
report, however, was unfounded. The cho- Bradfield, Crostwight, Edingthorpe, lel. 
lera had not reached Djedda on the 28th’ mingham, Paston, Ridlington, Swafield, 
December. A sanatary cordon was about to; Westwick, and Witton, and comprises a 
be placed at a few leagues distance from > total population of 2529 persons. 

Suez, so that no pilgrims would be allowed ; ‘* He must also attend to and supply medi- 
to enter Egypt from that quarter. ‘eine, &c., (in alternate quarters with the 


— other three medical officers, ) to the sick in- 
The Cholera in the Russian Sanatary Cor-: mates of the workhouse in Smallburgh. 
don.—It is announced in the latest intelli- ‘‘ The salary will be £37 16s. per annum, 


gence from Armenia, that the cholera has, payable quarterly, in addition to the remu- 
broken out in the sanatary cordon of Russian ; neration for operations and services per- 
troops stationed on the borders of the Cas- , formed in cases of fractures, &c., according 
pian Sea. Hence it has passed in anorth- to the said order of the poor-law commis- 
westerly direction to the ‘T'artar districts of ' sioners, the provisions of which must be ob- 
Solgan and Leokeran. Many of the Cos- served in every respect. 
sacks on the frontiers of Persia had perished.; ‘‘ The person elected will be required to 
‘The whole of the western coast of the Cas- ; reside in or near his district, and to vaccinate 
pian Sea, from Baku to Astrachan, is in a> therein, and will receive the sum of one 
very unhealthy condition. The disease was ' shilling and sixpence per head for each per- 
still prevailing at Asterabad, Reschid, Ispa- | son who shall be successfully vaccinated by 
han, and Tiflis. All the inhabitants, who him, and is to execute (af required) a vacci- 
were able, have deserted the last mentioned ; nation contract, according to the prescribed 
town. Gastric affections were observed to’ form of the poor-law commissioners.” 
be the forerunners of cholera, and those who; Well may the editor of the Lancet ‘‘ won- 
were left ina weak state by these diseases, der what ideas these ‘directors and acting 
generally fell victims. guardians’ can entertain of the value of the 
- services of a duly-educated professional man; 
Exhibition of Assafetida during Preg-' of proper payment for his toil and skill ; of 
nancy.—Dr. G, Larerta, of Malta, recom- ; the cost of medicines; and of other expenses 
mends strongly this substance in doses: incidental to medical practice.” 
gradually increasing from two grains to }j' 
daily, for the purpose of preventing the death 
of the fetus in utero. The cases which Dr. | 


Laferla particularly points out are those in? ves 
iinister of finances, tha 
which before labour the fietus ceases to live | published by the n 


without any appreciable cause—a circum the number of physicians and surgeons : 
18,000. — Revue Medico-Chirurgiale de 
stance which sometimes shows itself in 


several successive gestations. Dr. Laferla’ Faris, Feb., 1847. 

reports several cases in which the patients } ik 

had two, three, and four times been deli-; Number of Medical Students in France.— 
vered of still-born children, and afterwards, } It is estimated that the number of students 
under the influence of assafetida, gave birth } , in the French schools of medicine this pre- 
to living infants.—evwe Medico- Chirurg. ‘ sent year is 1800. 


Number of Medical Practitioners im 
) France.—It appears from official documents 
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